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may we QUOTE 


[1] Dr Lee De Forest, in- 
ventor of the vacuum tube, 
on a Voice of America broad- 
cast: “It is my _ conviction 
that, regardless of all future 
scientific advances, man will never 
reach the moon.” .. . [2] Justice 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, commenting 
on unanimous Supreme Ct decision 
invalidating a Michigan law ban- 
ning distribution of books that 
contain obscene language: “This 
is a case of burning the house to 
roast the pig. The law in question 
reduces the adult population of 
Michigan to reading only what is 
fit for children.” . . . [3] Evange- 
list Brtty GRAHAM, presenting an- 
other point of view: “Strict censor- 
ship is the best answer. Either this, 
or the morals of our youth will be 
gravely endangered.” ... [4] Har- 
otp E Strassen, presidential adviser 
on disarmament: “I would not stop 
the press from reporting youthful 
crime, but I wish they would more 
frequently balance the black head- 
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you on that ? 


lines by reporting 
constructive activi- 
ties of youth, such 
as the fact that 
there are now near- 
ly 2,000 teen-age 
symphony orchestras in the U S.” 
. [5] Epw G Rosrnson, actor, 
commenting on forced sale of his 
art collection, in a divorce settle- 
ment: “The pictures are still mine; 
they can’t take my love away.” ... 
{6] The Earl of Selkirk, First Lord 
of the Admiralty: “It is unlikely 
that British battleships will ever 
again be used in our naval opera- 
tions. Their probable function in 
warfare would be as mobile air 
bases for convoy protection.” ... 
[7] British gov’t official, comment- 
ing on difficulty of trying to pin- 
point U S for’gn policy: “It is like 
grasping a handful of smoke. 
When you open your hand, there’s 
nothing there.” 








There’s an old story of a small- 
town chronic pessimist who pre- 
sented a $20 bill to a local merch- 
ant in payment of a trifling pur- 
chase. Slowly and grimly he count- 
ed the bills and silver rec’d from 
the tradesman. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” asked 
the storekeeper. “Isn’t the change 
right?” 

“Well,” said Bill grudgingly, “it 
just is.” 

The anecdote is in some degree 
reflective of current business sen- 
timent. At this season goblins cus- 
tomarily haunt our commercial 
canyons. The lush Holiday buying 
season is past. The treacherous 
summer shoals lie not too far a- 
head. Vendors are nervous, jittery, 
skeptical. 

When analysts present their ac- 
cumulated data on the state of 
business, the entrepreneur is oblig- 
ed to admit that the outlook isn’t 
bad. But he is no longer granted 
the boon of a boom. And this pros- 
pect is a little disconcerting after 








a couple of yrs of steady and rath- 
er marked advances. 

It would not be quite accurate to 
say that business is leveling off; 
commercial activity, on the whole, 
remains ascendant. But the rate 
of growth is a little less febrile. 
Striking an average of statistical 
estimates, we may assume that 
Gross Nat’l Product (the sum total 
of all goods and services) for ’57 
will approximate $430 billion, or 
possibly a little better. (The aver- 
age for ’56 was $412 billion.) How- 
ever, aS we have often pointed out 
in the past, the GNP figures are 
in some degree deceptive. Business 
remains good—but not that good. 
This total reflects price increases, 
which obviously add nothing to our 
real wealth in goods and services. 
You may increase the price of 
bread and butter, but you still have 
just one loaf of bread, one lb of 
butter. Another factor is the in- 
crease in population. We must 
show a proportionate increase in 
GNP totals merely to hold our re- 
lative position. 
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AGE—1 

Not long ago, Glen B Warren, v- 
pres of Gen’l Electric, told the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers that the increasing 
growth and complexity of Ameri- 
can business is leading to a demand 
for more men of exec caliber, men 
in their late 40’s, 50’s and even 60’s. 
The Civil Service Commission has 
announced that age limits on all 
competitive fed’l jobs have been a- 
bolished. Able but elderly men and 
women who have known nothing 
but repeated rebuffs in their search 
for work may never again hear 
those brutal words, “I’m going to 
be very frank. You’re too old.”—Jas 
L Rawlinson, “Jobs and Dignity 
for Senior Citizens,’ Catholic Di- 
gest, 2-57. 


Age is not measured by yrs. Na- 
ture does not equally distribute 
energy. Some people, it seems to 
me, are born old and tired, while 
others are going strong at seventy. 
—Dorotuy TuHompson, “The White 
Sofa,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 2-’57. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

An Army press officer says that 
the war correspondent, as we have 
known him, is a thing of the past. 
In any future wars he’d be employ- 
ed flashing to the men at the front 
the latest word on how many of 
the folks back home have just been 
blown up.—Bm. VaucHan, V F W 
Mag. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

The important thing to remem- 
ber is that people are never as bad 
—or as good—as the doctrines they 
profess. Individuals are mixtures 
of good and bad. So likewise are 
groups and nations. — Harry A 
OverRSTREET, The Great Enterprise 
(Norton). 


BUSINESS—4 

If the American people had an 
opportunity to place under contract 
a large number of the ablest and 
most successful businessmen in the 
U S, to work for them on the terms 
that the businessmen would take 
for their pay a part of whatever 
savings they might make, and get 
no pay if they made no savings, the 
people would jump at the chance 
to sign them up. Yet these are the 
very terms on which all American 
businessmen are working for the 
American consumers right now. — 
Jacop Do.tson Cox, Jr, Christian 
Economics. 


CHARACTER—5 

In comparing the development of 
a social order to the building of a 
bridge, we may liken personal char- 
acter to the quality of steel of 
which a bridge is made.—ARTHUR E 
MorGan. 
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WASHINGTON 

This probably will be denied— 
because confirmation would cause 
an uproar in Dixie—but the Just- 
ice Dep’t is making careful, quiet 
and subtle inquiries about the civil 
rights views of applicants for va- 
cant judgeships in the South. The 
aim is to weed out those strongly 
opposing the school segregation de- 
cision, and thus permit appoint- 
ment of only those willing to be 
“reasonable” in cases arising under 
the decision of the highest court. 


Rep J T Rutherford (D-Tex) 
emerging as a Congressional Will 
Rogers, contributes this: “So live 
that you would not be ashamed to 
sell the family parrot to the town 
gossip.” 


Defense Sec’y Chas E Wilson, 
who meticulously preserves all car- 
toons relating to his official life, 
is now engaged in writing cartoon- 
ists for the originals of cartoons 
that resulted from Mrs Wilson’s 
recent “back-talk” to Pres Eisen- 
hower. The Sec’y confesses he 
doesn’t quite know what he is go- 
ing to do with ’em. He began, some 
time ago, decorating one room in 
his Pentagon suite with cartoons 
on past bloopers. But now all 4 
walls are filled. 


CONSERVATION—6 

Over the yrs we have come to 
appreciate more and more the 
wonder and wisdom of nature’s in- 
finite plan for the survival of her 
creatures. But sometimes nature’s 
design is changed by civilization. 
When this happens, we must help 
nature preserve her vanishing 
creatures.—WALT DISNEY. 


COURAGE—7 

Courage is the supreme virtue 
because it is the guarantor of every 
other virtue. Unless a man has 
courage he has no virtues.—BERGEN 
Evans, Northwestern Univ, “Our 
Responsibility to the Intelligent,” 
Nat’l Parent-Teacher, 11-56. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 

When a person uses alcohol as a 
solution for personal problems, it 
produces a decreased capacity for 
dealing with one’s difficulties. Typ- 
ically, alcoholism is not a disease, 
but a symptom of personal-social 
maladjustment. — Prof Max L 
Huit, Univ of Mich psychologist. 


EDUCATION—9 

If we were called upon to create 
a primitive society on a desert is- 
land, with each of us contributing 
his special skill to the community 
enterprise, there would be no rea- 
son to regard the man who made 
shoes in a less useful or less flat- 
tering light than the man who 
made poetry. . . .Education is not 
the province of any one group or 
any one type of activity. One does 
not automatically become cultured 
in one trade and uncultured in an- 
other. . . Despite our mass expos- 
ure to culture, education remains 
an individual achievement.—Craw- 
FORD H GREENWALT, pres, E I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co, “The Cul- 
ture of the Businessman,” Sat Re- 
view, 1-19-57. 








Now, here’s an interesting mag- 
azine-ad story: In its issue of Jan 
28, Life carried a color spread for 
Swift’& Co, featuring coupons to 
the retail value of $1.45. According 
to some rep’ts, grocers in certain 
areas swooped down on the news- 
stands, bought all available copies 
of the issue, salvaged the coupons 
for refund from Swift and, pre- 
sumably, junked the remainder of 
the magazines. 

In the same issue of Life North 
American Van Lines also had a 
color spread, representing an in- 
vestment of some $70,000. Thru 
their adv ag’t they are refusing to 
pay the space bill, pending some 
adjustment for “waste” circulation. 
Life, thus far, has refused to take 
the matter seriously. They admit 
a “sellout” on the stands of that 
particular issue, but credit it to a 
late-breaking story of an around- 
the-world flight of B-52s. The gro- 
cer buy-up was, they insist, “negli- 
gible.” 

French periodicals are currently 
carrying an ad with an arresting 
banner: “So new they don’t even 
have it in America yet!” And may- 
be the prodpct is one we should 
have, too— a refrigerator with a 
radio built into the door. 

Omnibook, the magazine that for 
nearly 20 yrs has been publishing 
in each monthly issue several a- 
bridgements of popular contempor- 
ary books, will be discontinued 





This technical age will reach 
its peak when robots are con- 
structed by robots—JEAN AN- 


ourtH, Weltbild, Munich 
(Quore translation). 
99 





with the Feb issue. Subscriptions 
will be fulfilled by bound copies of 
Books Abridged, under the same 
corporate management. The edi- 
tors assert that there now is a 
strong trend toward the bound- 
book format and attribute this to 
the “millions of new homes built 
since ’45.” New homes, of course, 
mean bookshelves—and those book 
shelves must be filled! 
“ ” 

The Feb issue of Harper’s carries 
an article by Paul W Kearney, in 
which he asserts that the “huck- 
ster approach” of the car makers 
“has lulled the public into think- 
ing it has a safe car when it has- 
n’t.” The author contends that the 
auto industry could prevent half of 
present traffic fatalities thru safe 
vehicle design, but “sales execs 
must be banned from the drafting 
rooms.” The car-makers, Kearney 
writes, are allergic to the word “ac- 
cident” and are certain thatif any- 
body breathes the forbidden word, 
the prospect will dash across the 
street and buy another make of 
car. The author commends a start 
toward safety engineering by Ford 
in ’51, but fears that in too many 
instances safety programs will be 
stymied by adv dept’s. 
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EDUCATION—10 

Since the turn of the century, 
the population has nearly doubled, 
but the number of bachelor’s and 
first professional degrees has mul- 


tiplied about eleven times, and the 


number of doctoral degrees about 
twenty-two times. A look at the 
eighty yrs between 1870 and 1950 
reveals that the number of profes- 
sional workers has grown three 
and a half times faster than the 
population, and three times faster 
than the labor force generally. — 
JOHN W GarDNER, “The Great Hunt 


for Educated Talent,” Harper’s, 
1-’57. 

EDUCATION—Travel—l1 

Recipe for Learning: Combine 


one dependable bus (or _ several 
cars will do), a few gallons of gas- 
oline, and a map. Add keen eyes 
and ears, an affinity for exploring, 
and a generous helping of imagi- 
nation. Mix well and serve. Pro- 
vides a classroom full of boys and 
girls with ample doses of vitamins 
history, geography, natural science, 
and local color! — Nina M & RUTH 
M GREENLEE, “Recipe for Learn- 
ing,” Nat’l Elementary Principal, 
2-"57. 


EVANGELISM—12 

Today the Church is slipping. 
We need men aflame. Art can pro- 
duce masters in this age as in any 
other. Master musicians have given 
us marvelous gems. But the glory 
of the artist is soon equalled or in- 
deed superseded. Spiritual majesty 
is the need of the hr. — LEonarD 
RAVENHILL, British Evangelist, “We 
Need Men Aflame!” United Evan- 
gelical Action, 2-1-’57. 


Qué 
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GIFTS—Giving—13 

A Texas oilman some yrs ago 
was participating in a _ charity 
drive. At a large banquet he rose 
to his feet. “Mah name,” he said, 
“is Jas R Robinson, and mah nick- 
name is Jimmy. Ah have a ten 
thousand acre ranch in the Pan- 
handle, and mah brand is JR. Ah 
run ten thousand barrels of oil a 
day, and ah own outright the Rob- 
inson Oil & Gas Co. Ah have a ten 
thousand dollar baby-blue Cadillac 








55 yr Mar. “made 
setting he R . 
ship in his will: 

I desire to encourage. . . in 
the students from the United 
“States of America an attach- 
ment to the country from — 
which they have sprung with- 
out, I hope, withdrawing them | 
or their sympathies from the | 
land of their adoption or birth. | 


ks si i é | 


outside, and on it, in gold, are mah 
initials, JRR. Ah like this charity 
and ah want to give ten thousand 
dollars—ahnony-mously!”— CLEvE- 
LAND Amory, “The Oil Folks at 
Home,” Holiday, 2-’57. 


GOD—and Man—14 

“Have you ever dreamed of cre- 
ating an ‘artificial man’?” 

“An artificial man? No, abso- 
lutely not. I try, of course, to un- 
derstand the designs of modern 
man, and to interpret them. But, 
like others, I am frightened by 
their extra-ordinary complexity. 


Do you know that there are 140 
million neurons in our brains? 
Such a machine made with our 
own hands, would cover a whole 
province. The last word, after all, 
is God’s.”—ALBERT Ducroce, French 
scientist who created the electronic 
fox, the electronic poetess, and an 
electronic stenographer, Realites, 
Paris. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—15 

Whenever a human being is di- 
minished or lost the whole of man- 
kind suffers a loss. Something is 
gone which cannot be replaced.— 
Eart C KE tty, “The Road We Must 
Take,” Educational Leadership, 
2-’57. 


IDEAS—16 

Remember that ideas are the 
valuable things in life. We need 
ideas more than we need money 
because ideas will bring money and 
all other necessary things. Ideas 
are the life of riches. Ideas are the 
substance of our lives: without 
ideas we could not enjoy music, 
art, scenery, or riches. We must 
have some idea of what these 
things mean. A great painting is 
appreciated best by one who knows 
something of art. As we develop 
our ideas along the right lines, ca- 
pacity to enjoy mat’l things in- 
creases. — LOWELL FILLMORE, 
“Foundation Stones,” You, 2-’57. .. 


INCOME—Expenditure—17 

Since °39, the average city work- 
er has almost doubled his buying 
power and—at the same time — 
gained more leisure to enjoy it. In 
39, the average family depending 
solely upon wages for income had 
less than half the buying power 
that an equivalent family had in 
*54—Dep’t of Labor report. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—18 

If we had canned a bushel of to- 
matoes and after a while we dis- 
covered some of our jars had spoil- 
ed, we would not blame the toma- 
toes but we would know we had 
failed some way in the process of 
canning. We find almost the same 
situation in the rearing of children. 
Like the tomatoes, which become 
spoiled, children are often blamed 
for failings which result from 
faulty training. There are practic- 
ally no exceptions from this rule — 
Rev Jos WIrTTKOFsKI, Rector, St 
Mary’s Church, Charleroi, Pa, 
“Spoiled Children or Spoiled Par- 
ents?” Episcopal Church Day, 1-’57. 


KINDNESS—19 

Kindness is the one commodity 
of which you should spend more 
than you earn. — T N TrYEMEYER, 
Mgt Review. 


LABOR—and Mgt—20 

To earn enough to pay bills is 
labor—to have something left after 
paying bills is mgt—W L Huvupson, 
Partners. 


LEISURE—21 

While there are but few people, 
with the exception of those who 
have reached the age of retire- 
ment, who have great am’ts of 
leisure time, the sum total of leis- 
ure in this country undoubtedly 
exceeds that of any modern civili- 


zation. Future historians will 
doubtless point to leisure time 
for the common man as one 


of the outstanding achievements of 
this age—SHIRLEY Cooper, “Using 
the New Leisure,” Nat’l Elemen- 
tary Principal, 2-’57. 
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Seward’s Folly 


The purchase of Russian Ameri- 
ca (derisively termed “Walrussia”) 


by treaty drawn up 90 yrs ago 
(Mar 29, 1867) was due almost 
wholly to the efforts of Sec’y of 
State Wm H SewarbD. 

Russia was in no position to de- 
fend her outpost; wanted at any 
cost to keep it from falling to a 
European power. “Better sell it to 
a friend than lose it to an enemy.” 
She asked $10 million; Seward of- 
fered $5 million. A compromise was 
reached at $7,200,000. 

The Secretary’s son Frederick W 
Seward, tells the story: 

On the evening of Mar 29, my 
father was playing whist in his 
parlour when the Russian Mini- 
ster called to announce that the 
Emperor had given his consent to 
the cession. “Tomorrow,” he con- 
cluded, “we can enter upon the 
treaty.” 

“Why wait till tomorrow?” the 
Sec’y asked. “Let us make the 
treaty tonight!” 

“But your Dep’t is closed. You 
have no clerks, and my secretaries 
are scattered about the town.” 

“Never mind that,” responded 
Seward. “If you can muster your 
legation together, before midnight 
you will find me at the Dep’t.” 

By 4 o’clock the following morn- 
ing the treaty was engrossed, sign- 
ed, sealed and ready for transmis- 
sion by the President to the Senate. 


Que 
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MEMORY—22 

Memory is the diary that we all 
must carry about with us—Cana- 
dian Churchman. 


MODERN AGE—23 

I sometimes think of what future 
historians will say of us. A single 
sentence will suffice for modern 
man: he fornicated and read the 


papers.—ALBERT Camus, The Fall 
(Knopf) translated by Justin 
O’BRIEN. 

OPINION—24 


Too many people decide what 
they want to believe, then go look- 
ing around for half-facts to prove 
they are right. — Phoenix Flame, 
hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—25 

We are constantly assured that 
the churches are empty because 
the preachers insist too much up- 
on doctrine—“dull dogma,” as peo- 
ple call it. The fact is the precise 
opposite. It is the neglect of dogma 
that makes for dullness. The 
Christian faith is the most exciting 
drama that has ever staggered the 
imagination of man—and the dog- 
ma is the drama. — DorotrnHy L 
Sayers, Lutheran. 


RECREATION—26 

Politics, race, creed, color, and 
religion all are equal on the play- 
ing fields. Sports is a common 
ground on which men and women 
of all nationalities and many dif- 
ferent backgrounds may meet. — 
AvERY BRUNDAGE, Pres, Internat’l 
Olympic Comm, You. 


RELIGION—27 

Amusements will help you forget 
things; religion will help you sur- 
mount things.—Sunshine Mag. 
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Week of Mar 24-30 


International Photography Wk 
Nat'l Television Servicemen’s Wk 

Mar 24—Feast of St Gabriel. . . 
165 yrs ago (1792) Benj West, 1st 
American artist to win distinction, 
became pres of Royals«Academy of 
London. . . 75 yrs ago (1882) Hein- 
rich Koch announced discovery of 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. This 
development laid the foundation 
for our modern progress against 
the disease. 


Mar 25 — Annunciation (Lady 
Day). . . 20 yrs ago (1937) readers 
of the Washington Daily News 
whiffed in surprise at the world’s 


lst perfumed newspaper adv page. 


Mar 26—65th anniv (1892) d of 
Walt Whitman, America’s “Good 
Gray Poet” ... 55th anniv (1902) 
d of Cecil Rhodes, fabulous bldr of 
S African empire. (His bequest of 
170 scholarships at Oxford has for 
half a century given the world its 
renowned Rhodes scholars). . . 20 
yrs ago (1937) Crystal City, Tex, 
important spinach center, unveiled 
lst monument to a _ comic-strip 
cheracter—the redoubtable Popeye. 


Mar 27—Since England could not 
defeat France on land, nor France 
defeat England at sea, they estab- 
lished the Peace of Amiens 155 yrs 
ago (1802). It provided a brief 
breathing spell in the long Napol- 
eonic wars. 


Mar 28—365th anniv (1582) b of 
Johann Amos Comenius, Moravian 
educational reformer. (His Orbis 


pictus was the 1st sucessful appli- 


cation of illustrations to the work 
of teaching). . . 305th anniv (1652) 
b of Sam’l Sewall, only judge of 
the Salem witch trials to publicly 
repent. (He stood in the Old South 
Church, Boston, while the clergy- 
man read his confession of error 
to the congregation). . . 95th anniv 
(1862) b of Aristide Briand, French 


premier; winner of Nobel peace 
award ’26. 

Mar 29—l1st White House wed- 
ding occured 145 yrs ago (1812) 


when Mrs Lucy Payne Washing- 
ton married Justice Thos Todd, of 
the Supreme Ct (Mrs Washington 
was a sister of Mrs Jas Madison; 
widow of Geo Washington’s ne- 
phew, Geo Steptoe Washington). .. 
40 yrs ago (1917) Man o’ War, one 
of the great race horses of all time, 
was foaled. Bought for $5,000, he 
earned $249,465; was retired in ’21. 


Mar 30—The list operation em- 

ploying a gen’l anaesthetic was 
performed 115 yrs ago (1842) by 
Dr C W Long, Jefferson, Ga. 
90 yrs ago (1867) Sec’y Seward 
signed the treaty with Russia un- 
der which the territory of Alaska 
was ceded to the U S for $7,200,000. 
The anniv is celebrated in Alaska 
as Seward Day. In the USwe cele- 
brate Alaska Day on Oct 18, the 
date of formal transfer (see Gem 
Box). 
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When Warden Marcell Graham, 
of Utah State Prison, recently ask- 
ed inmates how they would like to 
celebrate his 10th anniv at the 


prison, someone suggested: “Let’s 
have an open house!” 

It was, of course, a facetious pro- 
posal. But Myrl E Alexander, ass’t 
director of the U S Bureau of 
Prisons, predicts in all seriousness 
that prisons of the future will not 
have “high walls and bars.” He 
sees a marked change coming in 
the fed’l prison system and adds 
that “Fed’l prisoners of the near 
future will have no cause to riot” 
(as inmates of Warden Graham’s 
Utah State Prison did a few wks 
ago). 

The trend, says Alexander, is 
to give inmates more human con- 
sideration. “We already know how 
to hold them,” he asserts. “The big 
problem of the future is to rehabil- 
itate them.” 

The weakness of the detention 
system, Alexander believes, is in 
the fixed term. “If a prisoner is 
rehabilitated before he serves all of 
his time, prison officials should 
have the authority to release him. 
On the other hand, if he isn’t 
ready to assume the responsibilites 
of citizenship, he shouldn’t be 
turned loose on society just be- 
cause he has served a stated num- 
ber of days.” 


Qué 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving—28 

I believe the day is nearer than 
we think when the very size of the 
traffic toll will be a powerful in- 
fluence in shocking the American 
people into drastic action. I see in- 
dustry paired with labor, business 
teamed with school, farm aligned 
with city, all joined together in the 
common cause of routing a scourge 
that has hit at everyone of every 
race, every creed and every level of 
society. — Nep H Derarsorn, Pres, 
Nat’l Safety Council, “Accidents: A 
Common Enemy,” address before 
Nat’l Safety Congress, Chicago. 


SEXES—29 

An alarming side-effect of civili- 
zation is that it has made men 
really afraid of women.—Tit-Bits, 
London. 


SUCCESS—Failure—30 

To recognize where we fail is the 
first step to remedying the failure. 
— NorMAN ANGELL, “Retrospect, 
Prospect,” Contemporary Review, 
London, 1-’57. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—31 

Teaching is the most fruitful of 
patriotic services. In a nation de- 
dicated to democracy in home, 
school, industry, and business, in- 
telligent co-operation is increas- 
ingly necessary. The teacher holds 
the most sacred trust within the 
gift of society and can do much to 
improve mankind. — Joy ELMER 
MoreGan, founder, Future Teachers 
of America. 


TRUTH—32 

What we call basic truths are 
simply the ones we discover after 
all the others.—ALBert Camus, The 
Fall (Knopf) translated by Justin 
O'BRIEN. 


VALUES—33 

We cannot buy a quart of good 
will, a pound of love, or a yard of 
patience. We can only create such 
values from within ourselves by 
genuine effort. These are the val- 
ues that build love and help to 
make homes spiritually satisfying. 
— Epcar N_ Jackson, Houston 
Times. 


WORK—Incentives—34 

It would be prohibitively expen- 
sive, even if psychologically pos- 
sible, to provide enough dollars- 
and-cents compensation to sub- 
stitute for the social and egotistic- 
need satisfactions that are possible 
and that should be made available 
in work.—Mason Hare, Psychology 
in Management (McGraw-Hill). 


WRITERS—Writing—35 

When Stephen Leacock was ask- 
ed by ambitious would-be authors 
to impart his magic formula for 
writing success, he would reply, “It 
is not hard to write funny stuff. 
All you have to do is procure a pen 
and paper, and some ink, and then 
sit down and write it as it occurs 
to you.” 

“Yes, yes,” the would-be writer 
prompted. 

“The writing is not hard,” Lea- 
cock would conclude, “but the oc- 
curring—that, my friend, is the 
difficulty."—Wall St Jnl. 


YOUTH—Recreation—36 

Rock ’n’ roll isn’t here to stay, 
and it’s a blessing for American 
youth that the craze will run its 
course, probably in a few mo’s. It 
will be succeeded by something 
else, possibly to other extremes — 
maybe even a return to the waltz. 
—Dr STaNLEY W Cownrap, Psychia- 
trist at Temple Univ Medical 
School, Clearing House. 





It may interest you to know that 


the quiz fever has invaded the 
realm of religion. The pastor of St 
Mark’s in Aalborg, Demark, has 
started a quiz program in his 
church. The organist plays hymns 
which the congregation is asked to 
identify. This is followed by Bible 
quizzes. According to our corres- 
pondent, attendance has more 
than doubled in 3 mo’s. 

A Parisian fur couturier is show- 
ing something new in a %-length 
fur coat. Aslitin the back, reaching 
to the collar, permits wearer to sit 
comfortably, without mashing furs. 
It’s called an auto coat. 

The only inmate of a_ small 
French provincial jail escaped a 
few wks ago. Quickly recaptured, 
he explained: “The jailer was al- 
ways taking a prison count; it 
made me feel so conspicuous.” 

From a poster announcing an 
opera performance in Perpignan: 
“The roles of thieves will be played 
by local amateurs.” 

Cole Porter’s I Love Paris, which 
vanished from Cairo night spots 
following British-French invasion 
of Egypt, has ret’d—but with a 
new name. Now it’s I Love Madrid. 

Finally, back home for a quick 
look at the inflation picture. It’s 
up 400% in Aberdeen, Miss. Fine 
for overtime parking is now 25 cts 
—it used to be a nickel! 











An irresponsibie medic obtained 
a job on bd ship and, on receiving 
any complaints from the crew as to 
ill health, would administer salt 
water while he stood by to see that 
they drank. He figured in this way 
to eliminate imaginary and unim- 
portant complaints. 

One evening, after treating him- 
self to something which was not 
sea water, he fell overbd. The capt 
rushed to the scene and, colliding 
with a crewman, asked what was 
wrong. 

Came the reply: “The doc has 
fallen into his medicine chest, sir.” 
—American Mercury. a 


“ ” 


Two Negro lads were discussing 
pro and con evidences for the su- 
per-natural. One was skeptical, but 
the other argued earnestly for the 
reality of “hants” in particular. He 
solemnly affirmed that no later 
than the night before he had seen 
a ghost coming out of a long-un- 
occupied house commonly reputed 
to be haunted. Not only that, but 
the apparition was carrying its 
own head under its arm, and walk- 
ing toward the narrator. “What 
was dis yere ghos’ doin’ de las’ you 
seen of him?” demanded the un- 


believer. 

“Jes’ fallin’ behind, boy—jes’ 
fallin’ behind!” — Nuggets, hm. 
Barnes-Ross Co. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Mary ALKUS 


Following a dinner party the 
distinguished doctor was cor- 
nered by an overstuffed ma- 
tron who launched an endless 
monologue covering her ail- 
ments for the last quarter cen- 
tury. Unable to stop the flow 
of chatter, the doctor finally 
tapped his companion’s arm 
and pointed to a young man a- 
cross the room who was openly 
yawning. “Madam,” he inquir- 
ed, “do you suppose he’s eaves- 
dropping on us?” 





ry) 
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This is udoubtedly the worst pun 
of the yr—but the yr is yet dis- 
turbingly young: 

A distant cousin of Syngman 
Rhee from Korea got a job on the 
mag, Life. He came to work one 
day, and on the second day 
failed to show up. A wk went by, 
and he didn’t show. Fellow workers 
phoned his hotel, checked all pos- 
sible points where he could be vis- 
iting. Finally they organized posses 
and began fine-toothing the city 
block by block. One searcher en- 
tered a certain bar, and there, on 
a stool, was his man. Overcome 
with joy and relief, the searcher 
rushed up and—please brace your- 


self — exclaimed: “Ah, sweet Mr 
Rhee, of Life, at last I’ve found 
you.” c 





The 9-yr-old had just won his 
1st literary prize for a composition 
on the subject of “Manners” that 
he submitted in a school essay con- 
test. The judges felt that his entry 
had special merit. Here it is in 
full: “I have good manners. I say 
good night and good morning and 
hello and goodbye, and when I see 
dead things lying around the house 
I bury them.”—Scholastic Teacher. 

d 

A locally prominent horse thief 
was in miners’ court up in the 
Black Hills, caught dead to rights. 
Just as they got set to do business, 
a sharp young lawyer that’d just 
hit camp asked to defend Jake. 
Since they figured to hang Jake 
anyhow, they decided a little ex- 
tra entertainment would be just 
fine. 

So the stranger took off his coat 
and went at it for a couple hrs. 
The floweriest language them hills 
ever heard rolled out of his mouth. 
When he finished there wasn’t a 
miner that wasn’t rubbing his eyes 
and swearing he could lick any 
man who wrongly accused Jake. 

Jake was released and that night 
the young lawyer visited him. 
Suddenly he fixed Jake with an 
accusing look and demanded the 
truth. 

Jake fidgeted around awhile like 
he was having quite a struggle and 
finally said, sort of slow and chok- 
ed up, “I allus believed I stole 
that hoss. But sence I heard you 
down there today I—I just don’t 
think I coulda.” — Rep Fenwick, 
Empire. e 


QUIPS 


It may be true that Geo Wash- 
ington never told a lie, but there 
were no income tax blanks in his 
day.—JacK HERBERT. 


“ » 


Perhaps the reason there is no 
fool like an old fool is because 
that, too, takes practice—VEsTaA M 
KELLY. 


“ ” 


To judge from the names of per- 
fumes, virtue doesn’t make scents. 
—Hat CHADWICK. 


oe ”» 


A man wouldn’t mind his wife 
sharing his interest if she’d just 
leave the principal alone.—FRANCcIs 
O WALSH. 


A lot of women who think they 
have the latest wrinkle in cosmet- 
ics, merely have cosmetics in the 
latest wrinkle—ADRIAN ANDERSON. 


The worst kind of shindigs are 
those you get under the bridge 
table——KENNETH J SHIVELY. 


The woman who is the 1st to 
leave a card party has a clear con- 
science—or a dull can-opener. — 
Harotp CorFIin. 

Some wiseacre says “Every new 
car today looks like 2 sharks get- 
ting ready to mate.” — James S 
Pooter, Detroit Free Press. 


Qui 
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An exasperated movie director 
turned to a not-too-bright starlet 
and blurted, “In the time it took 
me to teach you that scene, I 
coulda taught Lassie to play Ca- 
mille.” — MIke CONNOLLY, Holly- 
wood Reporter. f 


A man was engaged by 2 differ- 
ent organizations in a certain city 
to give inspirational addresses, 
one at a noon luncheon and the 
other at a banquet. A few days lat- 
er, he rec’d the following note 
from the pres of one of the organi- 
zations: 

“Dear Professor: I see that you 
have charged us $50 for giving a 
15 min talk at our banquet. I have 
since learned that you delivered a 
similar talk before the Sinawik 
Club and charged them only $25. 
Will you please explain this dis- 
crimination?” 

The “professor” promptly repl’d: 
“At the luncheon club I was the 
only speaker. At your banquet I 
was obliged to endure an hr and a 
half of acute mental distress while 
listening to speeches by you, the 
mayor, the chief of police, and a 
mbr of the state legislature.” — 
Wright Line, hm, Wright Line, Inc. 

L 


Watching Herb Score strike out 
13 Orioles and allow just one hit, 
the nice old lady seeing her first 
game was totally unimpressed. 
Leaving the park her only com- 
ment was: “It’s a good thing the 
Orioles got that hit. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t have seen ANYTHING.” — 
Scholastic Coach. h 
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Planning a vacation stay in 
Florida, the retired railroader did- 
n’t know what to do with his dog. 
He decided to write the hotel and 
ask if dogs were allowed. 

Promptly, the hotel mgr wrote 
back: “I’ve been in this business 
for 30 yrs. Never have I called on 
police to eject a disorderly dog. 
Never has a dog set fire to a bed 
with a cigaret. I have never found 
a hotel towel or blanket in a dog’s 
suitcase. Nor a whisky ring on a 
dresser. Sure, the dog is welcome!” 
And the mgr added a postscript: 
“If the dog will vouch for you, 


come along, too.” — Tracks, hm, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. i 
“ ” 

The pupils in Tommy’s class 


made a list of all the words that 
apply to size—large, small, tiny, 
big, etc. 

Suddenly Tommy raised his 
hand and said, “Oh, we forgot the 
most important word—King-size.” 
—Instructor. j 


Philippe, chief designer of Tri- 
fari jewels, was being interviewed 
on Tex McCrary’s Dumont pro- 
gram and when asked the cost of 
Mrs Eisenhower’s inaugural jewels 
he estimated their value at $250. 

“When you consider that the 
wives of kings, dictators, et cetera, 
wear millions of dollars worth of 
jewels,” Tex commented, “don’t 
you think it’s strange that the wife 
of the Pres of the world’s richest 
country wore jewels valued at only 
$250?” 

“Yes,” agreed Philippe, “but Mrs 
Eisenhower owns hers; the others 
belong to the state!”—Hy Garp- 
NER, N Y Herald-Tribune. k 















Richard Armour 


Sucked In 


Birds nesting on the edges of 
airport runways have caused a 
number of jet plane accidents by 
being sucked into the jets’ air in- 
take.—News item. 


Consider, if you will, that jet, 

But let us also not forget 

The nesting bird, a mother maybe 

Or father, fetching food for baby, 

Sucked up with fearful whoosh and 
whoop 

Into the black, wide-open scoop, 

A vacuum cleaner sort of thing 

That swallows beak and claw and 
wing. 


I’m sorry for our feathered friends 

And wish that I could make a- 
mends. 

We took the Indians’ land away, 

And now I’m very sad to say 

We're taking, with the same old 
thirst, 

The sky from those who had it 
first. 


ae 
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The fine symphony orchestra 
from the big city had played in a 
small New England town, the Ist 
experience of the kind for many of 
the inhabitants. Next day some of 
the old-timers gathered around the 
stove in the general store and ex- 
pressed their opinions. The com- 
ment of one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants was: “All I got to say is—it 
was an awful long way to bring 
that big bass drum only to bang it 
wunst!""—Arkansas_ Baptist. 1 


We think we hear the darndest 
things on elevators of anyone we 
know. The other day we stood be- 
side two teenage filing clerks on 
their way back to the office after 
lunch. “I never have any trouble 
making up my mind on things like 
that,” said one confidently. “I just 
say to myself, ‘Would Grace Kelly 
do it?’ Then I know what’s right.” 
—Montrealer. m 


The effect of tv commercials on 
the young fry is something that 
the future will have to assess, but 
we do know that it has changed a 
lot of patterns and we'll be darned 
if we know whether it is for better 
or for worse. 

Anyhow, what we have here is 
no more than a footnote for some 
long haired study of the problem 
in the future. Seems that a young 
father was out of town and his 
youngsters were wondering what 
kind of presents he would bring 
home. 

“What I want most,” said Ellen, 
5, thinking furiously with her fing- 
er on her chin, “is a toy tooth-de- 
cay germ.”—Milwaukee Jnl. n 


Along about New Yr’s Eve, we 
made some resolutions we were 
fairly certain could be kept for a 
yr. Ironclad, guaranteed ones like 
“T will not drink champagne with 
sauerkraut.” 

Sounded like reasonable enough 
nonsense. 

But what did our wondering eyes 
spot on the shelf of a gourmet 
shop? You guessed it—‘“Champagne 
Flavored Sauerkraut.” — James S 
Poo.ter,.Detroit Free Press. ri) 
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Maj Gen Roy A GREEN, comdr 
48th Nat’l Guard div, endorsing 6 
mo’s active duty for Guard re- 
cruits: “The day is gone when any 
lunkhead can have a rifle shoved 
into his hand and some officer can 
march out in front, wave a saber 
and say ‘Charge!’ ” 1-Q-t 


Sir THos BEEcHAM, condr London 
Philharmonic, commenting on Diz- 
ieland jazz while visiting New Or- 
leans: “I’ve had about all I can 
take of that—that noise.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Today’s items should be of par- 
ticular interest to cold-weather 
sportsmen. If spring is_ close 
enough that you don’t want to in- 
vest in them this yr, keep them in 
mind for next winter. 

U S Rubber has come out with 
a new above-the-knee outdoor coat 
lined with “Insulair,” which is a 
sort of sponge rubber mat’l made 
of millions of tiny individual cells 
providing a maximum of insula- 
tion with a minimum of weight 
and bulk. Lining retains natural 
body heat, seals out the cold. Out- 
er mat’l of jacket is water repel- 
lent. Mfr says coat will support you 
in water in case of accident. And 


it comes with a parka for really 
rugged weather. 

Then there’s a_ sleeping bag 
which the mfr says will keep you 
warm even in sub-zero weather. 
It’s called “Vac-U-Sac,” and it’s 
made of 2 layers of nylon coated 
with a low temperature compound. 
Originally developed for Arctic use, 
it’s made by Techno Efficiency 
Council, 5020 4th Ave, Brooklyn 
20, N Y. 

We don’t have much detail on 
this, but check sports stores for 
an inflatable belt of Krene plastic 
for water skiers, fishermen or nov- 
ice swimmers. Can be worn over or 
under outer garments; not bulky. 





